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RESIGNATION. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 
By the Author of “ Macwanimuty.” 


CHAPTER III. 
Adelaide’s artless narrative, drawn from 


“her by the gentle and compassionate interro- 


gations of Mrs. Freeman, excited, in the 
bosom of that lady, a lively interest in 
behalf of the unprotected orphan. Although 
credulity itself might, perhaps, have paused 
at the singularity of the mysterious story, 


_ a single glance at the lovely narrator was 


sufficient to beget conviction in the mind ef 
her present benevolent auditor ; who, after 
ordering some necessary refreshment, con- 
ducted the diffident stranger to her own 
chamber, where, on her knees, the grateful 
girl poured out her feelings before that 
Being who has declared himself the Father 
of the orphan. 

On the following morning, Mrs. Freeman 
descended alone to the breakfast-room, in 
order to prepare her neices for the secepir ar 
of the fair intruder; but here, alas! she 
was less successful than the benevolence of 
her errand had induced her to anticipate ; 
to account for which, it will be necessary 
to present the reader with the portraits of 
two young ladies, whose names have not 
yet been mentioned. 

Augusta Pemberton was now in the 
twentieth year of her age; and her sister 
Matilda, not quite eighteen. Both of them 
had received (or rather both might have 
received) the advantages of a good educa- 
tion; as no pains or expense had been 
spared by their parents to endow them with 
every accomplishment that tends to exalt 
or adorn the female character. On the 
sudden, and almost simultaneous decease 
of Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton, the care of 
completing the education of the orphans 
dévolved on their cousin, Freeman and his 
mother, who continued the same system to 
effect this object, that had been pursued by 
the parents. 

But the result was as different as might 
have been expected from the opposite dis- 
positions of the two sisters. While Av- 
gusta attended ‘solely to external accom- 
plishments and superficial embellishments, 


| lovers—the latter secured friends. 
Pemberton was the spoiled child of romance | 


| Matilda was assiduous in the cultivation of 
| more useful and lasting endowments. The 
igrand object of the eldest, was to win 
| approbation—that of the youngest to de- 
iserve it. The one thought only of receiv- 
ling pleasure—the other studied how to 
| impart happiness. Augusta would display 
her more dazaling accomplishments, from 
a love of exciting admiration; while Ma- 
|tilda would exercise her less splendid’ac- 
quirements, from an obliging disposition. 
The fashionable indolence of Miss Pem- 
berton, made her very pleasures a drudgery; | 
but the active industry of her sister, ren-| 





affected a languid softness of character, 
which was often ludicrously at variance 
with the naturul haughtiness and irritability | 
of a temper that had seldom submitted to 
the bepign control of reason ; while’ the 
youngest concealed a genuine sensibility, | 
under an habitual smile of cheerfulness and | 
good humour. 
Matilda, amiable. The former attracted | 
Miss | 





—her sister, on the other hand but || 
they shall both come forward to speak for | 
themselves. 

The clock had struck eight, when Fitz-, 
allan, having enjoyed a pleasant stroll ail 
the Battery, entered the room where Ma- 
tilda was seated alone, busily employed 


with her pencil, in tracing the form, and 4 


copying the tints of a flower which was 
blooming in the window. After the usual 
morning salutations had been exchanged, 
he took a seat by her side, and briefly 
related the history of the little incident 
which had occurred the preceding evening ; 
some vague account of which she had 
already learned from the servant. 

“ Unfortunate girl !” exclaimed the com- 
passionate Matilda, who in striving to con- 
ceal a starting tear from the observation of 
Fitzallan, defaced the rose-bud she had 
just completed. 

“‘ Unfortunate, indeed,” replied he. 
“ You have marred that beautiful flower.” 

** How dreadful must have been her sen- 
sations! But how thankful I feel, that a 
kind Providence so directed your steps, as 
” 


tO een 








Augusta was beautiful— H 





«¢ Thémerest chance in the world, Miss 
Matilda.” | 
“ But a very fortunate one, Mr. Fitz- 


allan. I hope the poor girl will not suffer 
from the effects of her terror.” 

“ Upon my soul, I most cordially unite 
in that hope; and feel doubly happy that 
Matilda approves of our conduct.” 

“ Who would not approve of it? My 
aunt would never have forgiven you or 
George, had you suffered any fastidious 
delicacy, or rigid observance of formal 
etiquette to deprive her of the pleasure 
she must experience in affording succour 





dered every duty a pleasure. The eldest and protection to this poor persecuted or- 


phan.” 

“ Then you will also be the orphan’s 
friend ?” 

* Am I not myself an orphan? How 
can I better express my gratitude for the 
blessings I enjoy, than by striving to share 
them with others. I am impatient to meet 
the young sufferer, to assure her of my 
SV mpathy and friendship, and claim her as 
a sister, 

“ A thousand blessings on, your own 
| Sweet self, for that,” exclaimed the enthu- 

' siastic Fitzallan, rising from his seat, and 

‘taking Matilda’s reluctant hand between 
/his own. “ You are the same good girl, 1 
| perceive, as before you left England, with 
| the addition of five years’ beauty.” 

‘* My best curtsy for that; as you are 
the same flatterer, I perceive, that you 
were five years ago.” 

*‘ Your sister never accused me of that 





offence ; and she was then in her teens.” 


“ Perhaps she thought that truth was no 
‘flattery. Her beauty, you know, was mani- 
fest.”’ 

“ Then, by my soul, I was too young 
to perceive it, while you were present.” 

“ Why, I was a mere child. But what 
think you of her now.” 

“ Why, in truth, it is my misfortune 
never to perceive attractions in an absent 
object. The one present always obliterates 
every former impression.” 

Then you have not left your heart on 
the other side of the water ?” 

“ Not I, faith! It Has been so long on 
this side, that I have at length come over 
in search of it.” 
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The door now opened, and the languish- 
ing Augusta lounged into the room, with 
two miniature volumes in her hand, ele- 
gantly bound and gilt. After drawling out 
a “ good morning,” in reply to the polite 
salutation of Fitzallan, she sank upon a 
sofa, and fixing her half-closed eyes on the 





titlepage of one of her books, appeared to 
forget that there was any one present. 

«“ And what may be the interesting sub- 
ject that robs us of the light of those beau- 
tiful eyes ?” asked Fitzallan, in a tone of 
gallantry that instantly kindled a bewitch- 
ing smile in the now animated countenance 
of Augusta. 

“ Q, sir, this is the * Curse of Senti- 
ment’—and this, the divine ‘ Werter.’ ” 

“ The divine Werter! Excuse my igno- 
rance, Miss Pemberton ; but upon the 
honour of a gentleman, I never before 
heard the name of that divine. Pray; 
Miss, is he of the Catholic church?” 

-This singular question instantly changed 
Augusta’s bewitching smile, to an enchant- 
ing ‘ te, he, he” that displayed two beauti- 
ful rows of the whitest ivory to the best 
possible advantage. 

“ Indeed, sir, I am as ignorant as you, 
ef the church to which he belonged. I 
ouly know that he was the most faithful 
lover that ever lived.” 

“ And whe, pray, was the happy object 
of such ardent affection, and laudable fide- 
lity 2” 

© Charlotte, the wife of his friend Al- 
bert.” 

“ The faithful lover of the wife of his 
friend! An exquisite sentiment, by all the 
saints in the callendar. What finally be- 
came of him?” 

“ To demonstrate the ardency and con, 
stancy of his passion, he put 
a period to his ¢ But why 
tease me with i aeiie, Mr. Fitz- 
allan; when you must remember that it 
was from your own hand I received this 
volume.” 

‘¢ Was it, faith! Then forgive the in- 
discretion of afi inconsiderate boy. But 


— has not been study- 


ing 
“O,no, Mr. Pitzallon Fitzallan,” replied the good- 
natured Matilda. © Fpr though my sister 
may be e fond of reading, y 
must not imagine her whole 


attention to works of fiction. 








“ Indeed, nie my 
Rusticity ; oe 


that are worthy of my attention. Let me 
enjoy the flowers of fancy, and you are 
welcome to imitate those of nature !” 

“ And has not the blooming Augusta a 
taste for natural flowers, also?” 

“ © yes, I often admire their beautiful 
tints.” 





“ While your sister esteems their fra- 
grance? Pardon me if I give her taste the 
preference.” 

“ Why, what an altered being you have 
become, Mr. Fitzallan, since we parted in 
England! You was then for ever soaring in 
the delightful regions of fancy ; and com- 
mending that excessive sensibility, which 
you too correctly predicted, would at once 
constitute the bliss and torment of my ex- 
istence. Have you since been studying 
philosophy, or disciplining yourself to assi- 
milate with these civilized barbarians, whom 
you intend hereafter to consider as your 
countrymen ?” 

“ Fie, fie, sister!’ said the mortified 
Matilda. “ Mr. Fitzallan may mistake 
this levity, for seriousness.” 

“Tt willbe no mistake, Miss; You know 
that I detest the Yankees. It is true, that 
they often afford me amusement, by com- 





pelling me to laugh at their bungling at- 
tempts to ape the manners of Europeans. 

But they have no taste—no polish—no 
refinement—no sensibility ; and I have no 
doubt that Mr. Fitzallan will soon be as 
disgusted with them as I am, and desire 
as ardently to return to England as I do.” 

I sincerely hope, Miss Pemberton, that 
you now speak under the influence of pre- 
judice ; for this is my adopted country.” 

- Heaven grant that you may experience 
much happiness in it then, which I doubt, 
however, unless you are really the altered 
being I have suggested.” 

“ If I am altered, Miss Pemberton, I 
trust it is for the better; but, as I live, I 
am still the same ardent admirer, nay, the 
adorer_ of genuine sensibility 3 and am 
happy that it is now in my power to make 
an instant appeal to yours, in behalf of a 
distressed damsel who was, last evening, 
fortunately rescued from an enchanted cas- 





tle, by two valourous knights-errant, of 
whom your humble servant has the honour 
to be one.” 
~ “ Please explain your riddle, sir.” 
Fitzallan here related the story of Ade- 
laide, and wag earnestly seconded by Ma- 
saber | inter in a fruitless attempt to excite an 
interest in her favour in the bosom of 
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Augusta. The lovely votary of sensibility 
heard them through, then throwing aside 
her “ divine Werter,” exclaimed, with a 
mingled expression of surprise and con- 
tempt— 

“ Now, upon my word, sir, all this js 
most astonishifigly ridiculous! and I am 
really at a loss which most to admire, 
cousin George’s indiscretion, your credulity, 
or lady Bountiful’s folly. And so this plau- 
sible story is taken for gospel, and some 
runaway huzzy, whom nobody knows, and 
nobedy claims, is to become an inmate of 
our family !” 

“ Dear Augusta !” exclaimed her sister, 
while a deep blush mantled her cheek, and 
a tear started in her eye, “ Do pray be 
charitable enough to suspend your opinion, 
until you see the poor girl.” 

“ J} don’t wish to see her. If you consider 
her a fit companion for a young lady of 
fortune and education, you are welcome to 
all the pleasures and advantages of her 
society.” 

“ How strangely you talk, Augusta— 
Because our aunt has afforded a night’s 
shelter to a houseless stranger, does it fol- 
low that she is to become one of the family? 
Are you apprehensive that she has dropped 
from the clouds to rob you of your fortune ? 
Be reasonable, my sister, if you won't be 
liberal.” 

“I don’t like to see liberality become the 
victim of imposition,” replied the delicate 
victim of sentiment, as she rose from her 
seat; “ and I shall breakfast in my cham- 
ber, if our table is to be graced by this 
Yankee heroine.” 

On uttering this exquisite sentiment, she 
took up her books, and was preparing to 
leave the room, as her aunt entered it for 
the purpose intimated at the commence- 
ment of this chapter. 

[To be Continued.] 
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Hint for the Ladies.—The longer 4 
woman remains single, the more apprehen- 
sive will she be of entering into the state 
of wedlock. At seventeen or eighteen, & 
girl will plunge into it, often without fear 
or wit; at twenty, she will begin to think; 
at twenty-four, weigh and discriminate; at 
twenty-eight, will be afraid of venturing; 
at thirty, will turn about, and look down 
the hill she ascended, and sometimes rejoice, 
and sometimes repent that she has attained 
that summit. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE FAIR MANIAC. 
[Continued from page 92.} 


« I complied with the young man’s re- 
quest, and in a few minutes we reached the 
object of our curiosity. She had seated 
herself upon a flat stone before we came up, 
and had immersed her feet in some shallow 
running water; her back was turned to us, 
but as soon as she heard our footsteps, she 
turned upon us a countenance as strikingly 
beautiful, as it was expressive and affecting. 
Surprise, grief, and terror, were mingled 
in her rapid glance ; for she instantly avert- 
ed her head, and covered her face with 
her delicate and bleeding hands. She had 
torn her fingers with the thorns upon the 
bushes from which she had broken branches, 
of which she had formed a wreath for her 
hair. We observed her without speaking, 
for fear of alarming her. In a moment 
she seemed to collect courage to examine 
us. Her eyes were black and piercing, 
and there was something extremely touch- 
ing in her manner of regarding us.— 

“¢ Tt is not deep here ; it will not cover 
my head,’ said she in a sweet, deep-toned, 
melancholy voice. ‘ Why came you hither? 
What want you ?—you look like gentlemen; 
but you are not gentlemen, else you would 
not disturb me.—Did you ever see Ophe- 
lia?—I am not Ophelia—I am not come 
to the brook to drown myself.” After a 
moment’s silence, her face indicating, at the 
same time, a rapid transition of ideas, she 
assumed a new character in imagination, 
and suddenly exclaimed, ‘I am a water 
nymph, and this is my fountain: I have just 
risen to the brink; but the water is low, 
and my tears will not fill it. Hamlet left 
Ophelia, and my river god has left me. 
Ophelia sunk in the brook, but she could 
not find Hamlet ;—but I'll plunge to the 
bottom of yonder deep stream—I shall find 
my wanderer there. He calls me, and I’ll 
go:—I hear you love! wait a moment— 
Dear voice! I have not heard it for some 
long days and nights.—He did not tell me 
he was going to leave the warm earth, and 
go down among the cold waters—I am 
coming !’—She sprung convulsively upon 
her feet, and was rushing rapidly past us, 
when I seized her hand and requested her 
to hear me for a moment. As she strug- 


gled to escape, I noticed that her dress 
was rich, but ill assorted; and that she 








was tricked out according to her blended 
and incongruous recollections of Ophelia, 
and the Naiad. 

“ ¢ Young lady,’ said Mr. B. to her, ‘ take 
my arm—accompany me home, I will con- 
duct you to your own house, or to some 
comfortable place.’ 

‘¢ ¢ My home is below the blue wave— 
I am going thither, but you must not go 
with me. Henry is there; he never suf- 
fered his Louise to bring strangers to the 
dovecot ;—so he called our parlour. There 
we lived and loved, and there he left me.’ 
A profuse flow of tears came to her relief, 
and after a few minutes she yielded herself 
passively to our direction, and was con- 
ducted by us to the asylum. Some days 
elapsed before any intelligence could be 
procured concerning her; and the amount 
of what we learned, was, in effect, as I 
shall relate to you :— 

** Augustin and Marguerite La Tourette, 
were the parents of Louise; they had emi- 
grated to America during the infancy of | 
their only child. La Tourette, though poor, | 
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happiness at home. A well chosen col- 
lection of French books, a fine harp, the 
diligent cultivation of English literature, 
and the pleasures of con¥ersation gave 
variety to the apparent sameness of their 
lives. The vivacity of Louise was a little 
ungovernable; but the sweetness of her 
temper, and the witchery of her manner, 
inclined her parents to excuse her childish 
levity; while the active curiosity which 
she manifested, the diligence of which 
she was capable, the rapid and easy ac- 
quisition of whatever she endeavoured to 
learn, and the graceful efficient execution of 
whatever she attempted to do, encouraged 
the warmest hopes of her future excellence 
and happiness. 

Louise was about thirteen, when a pupil 
of her father, requested to become an in- 
mate of his family. This gentleman’s ob- 
ject was to facilitate his acquaintance with 
the French language. He was a man of 
taste and literature, and in an accidental 
introduction to Madame La Tourette, at a 
play, (a rare gratification to her,) he was led 


had been well educated ; and he earned a | into conversation with her, was struck with 
hard and scant subsistence, as a teacher of | the propriety and elegance of her remarks 


the French language. The amiable Mar-| 
guerite had been employed to instruct young | 
people in her own country; she had per- 


formed this duty under the guidance of one || 


of the most enlightened and accomplished 
women in France; and her own mind had 
largely imbibed the sentiments of that dis- 
tinguished lady. She had lived in a noble 
family, where she was treated with respect, 
and where she enjoyed and improved the | 
opportunity to polish her manners, and, 
cultivate her understanding. Few women 
are more graceful and prepossessing ; few 
more intelligent, rational, and refined: none 
more ,sincere, good tempered, and aflec- 
tionate, than was Madame La Tourette. 
This character of her, I collected from the | 
representation of a female friend, who ac- 
companied her tothis country. Thus qual- 
ified, Madame La Tourette might have 
increased the resources of her little family, , 
by pursuing the vocation which she had 
followed in youth; but the extreme feeble- 
ness of her health, would only permit her 
to superintend her family, and educate her 
daughter. No wife could be more exem- 
plary, no mother more judicious. Forced 
from the narrowness of their means to re- 
linquish society, and those amusements so 
congenial to the habits of the French, this 











humble family sought and found their whole [ 


and her language ; and was determined, 





by the presumptive advantage of her con- 
| versation, to become, if possible, a resi- 
dent in her house. Madame La Tourette 
reluctantly acquiesced in Mr. Maitland’s 
proposal; but her husband declared that 
the offer, in a pecuniary point of view, 
was tempting, and that they owed some 
little sacrifice, of habitual seclusion to their 
interest ; besides, Mr. Maitland was emi- 
nently agreeable, and he only intended to 
reside with them for a few months. An 
intimation of her husband’s inclination, 
was sufficient to overcome the lady’s re- 
luctance. Mr. Maitland accordingly took 
up his abode with them. 

Maitland was the son of a rich merchant 
in London; his father had large concerns 
in America, and had entrusted them to the 
management of the young man. Though 
he was bred to trade, his_ mind was by no 
ineans limited to its details: he was active 
and scrupulously punctual in business ; but 
he reserved from its demands, a large portion 
of time, which he devoted to thought and 
to books. Domestic enjoyments are hardly 
known to strangers in populous towns. 
Home is only a place which supplies ani- 
mal wants. Mixed and incongruous ags- 
sociations are frequently all that are fur- 
nisked by a temporary abode; and a free- 
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dom from care and restraint, are its only 
privileges. All that is sympathetic, refined, 
and endearing, can only be found in the 
dwelling where parents and children, kin- 
dred and friends, meet in harmony and 
love. Mr. Maitland’s casual homes afford- 
ed him few pleasures. The happy expe- 
rience of his early days, had taught him 
how many enjoyments may centre under 
the roof of a father; and he felt that pure 
sense of happiness revive in his new habi- 
tation. Neatness, comfort, and cheerfulness, 
were always conspicuous in the family of 
La Tourette; and with these characteris- 
tics, there was so much to embellish and 
to exalt life, that Mr. Maitland never felt 
himself so agreeably situated as in the so- 
ciety of his new friends. Between Mr. 
Maitland and Madame La Tourette there 
was a most interesting interchange of intel- 
ligence and sentiment ;—the respective lite- 
rature of each—the drama—poetry—the 
moral and sentimental writers of France 
and England, were read, discussed, and 
compared between them ; and though na- 
tional partialities affected the judgment of 
both, there were subjects of universal in- 
terest thus presented, which they enjoyed 
with mutual and perfect relish. Louise 
was. inseparable from he mother; never 
had she, till this time, enjoyed any thing 
but the affection, the praises, and instruc- 

tion of her parents; but now she had a 
hew master, and was in her turn a teacher. 

She felt a delightful selcomplacency, when 

she could correct the dialect and phraseo- 

logy of Mr. Maitland ; she sung and play- 

ed with more sensibility and more correct- 

Paes she sought his approbation ; and 
fine reading and’ appropriate remarks, 

sted her eap, touched her heart, 


| 
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ma, said She. one day to her 
! re very happy before Mr. 
Maitland came; we had books, flowers, 
and music; we took charming walks, and 
I was always learning something from papa 
or from you; but now we are more happy 
—It is | nt to have some one to enter- 
tain papa when he’s tired and sad. It is 
charming to.see such a fine handsome man; 
to see his eyes full of tears when he reads’ 
an affecting story, or to hear him laugh 
from the bottom of his heart when he’s 
pleased. Besides, he is so kind and so 
polite, mamma, that he makes every body 
else love him as much as we do. I heard 








when he was a little boy, and that every 
one who has known him has loved him 
ever since; and I heard Madame H. say, 
she never saw such an Englishman—one 
so amiable, so affable, and so graceful.’ 

«¢¢ My dear,’ remarked the mother, ‘ you 
have forgotten that long sum.—You must 
finish those reigns of the English Henries, 
before you can understand and enjoy the 
historical plays of Shakespeare. Mr. Mait- 
land-and I are waiting, Louise, till you can 
hear them, and not interrupt us with your 
questions,’ The girl heard her mother and 
pursued her labours—perhaps not withont 
some distraction of thought. 

[To be continued. ] 
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RURAL AMUSEMENTS ; 
OR, RUSTIC HOLIDAYS. 


Translated trom the original Dutch MS. of Kit- 
zenwinger’s Domestic Researches. 


CHAP. II. 


 T will not upbraid you ;—it is useless, 
it is folly to reproach for errors past, when 
our warmest wish is to benefit our friends, 
by reclaiming them from those errors, and 
reconciling them to virtue. 

“ It is painful, very painful to blame a 
friend for those faults which, we are per- 
suaded, are not the natural growth of his 
own bosom; and from which his feelings 
would revolt, did they at first appear in 
their true light. The benevolent mind de- 
plores, not condemns the failings of a friend; 
and when, from close experiment, we know 
the virtues and honest affections of a mind— 
if that mind, by the subtlety of ‘artifice, be 
afterward drawn from its rectitude, we 
should still be willing to think, that it acts 
more from the error of biased opinion, than 
from theturpitude of the heart. For, upon 
strict-observation, it will be found, that dif- 
ferent actions dO not give so great a con- 
trast to a man’s character, as the different 
mediums through which we view it. The 
eye of friendship looks with lenity—ad- 
mires the virtues, and extenuates the faults. 
The eye of enmity exaggerates the errors 
and perverts the good. ‘Therefore, the same 
character, pursuing the same invariable 
course of conduct, when seen through the 
optics of friendship, will appear fair and 
commendable; but when viewed through 





George say, every one Joved his master 
ae ‘ 


the necromantic glass of enmity, will seem 





a 


a 
very motley and dark. Benevolence very 
generally discovers itself only in a specu- 
lative theory, and is so seldom a quality of 
actual experiment, that as it very nearly 
approximates disinterestedness, or that ree 
fined selfishness which becomes “ the lux. 
ury of doing good,” it is, of all things in 
life, the least likely to be understood,” 

Mannous sat all this time, biting the nai] 
of his little finger, and appeared closely 
attentive. The upper room of Derick 
Housenclaver’s inn, in which we were sit. 
ting, had become nearly filled with the 
young rustics of both sexes, who had assem. 
bled to spend the evening in holiday-amuse- 
ments: Haunce, the fiddler, was there, and 
had. twanged the cords of his instrument 
three times, towards putting them in tune, 
just as I finished my last sentence. Peggy 
at that moment entered the room; Man- 
nous, raising his head from the attitude of 
contemplation, brought his eyes full in con- 
tact with hers. Peggy had naturally a fine 
rosy cheek, but from some cause or other, 
a vivid flush spread over her face, and her 
eyes fell to the floor, as an involuntary 
smile played upon her lips. Mannous sigh- 
ed—turned an impatient look at me—took 
his little finger from his mouth, and raising 


his hand, brought his fore finger across his 


forehead, directly off his nose—“ Is of all 
things in life least likely to be understood,” 
said I, and was going onto enumerate some 
of the many instances in which the miscon- 
struction and suspicious acceptance of bene- 
volence, had driven minds of the noblest ge- 
nerosity into the discontented glooms of 
misanthropy. Nothing is more vexing than 
to have one’s story broken short off in the 
very middle of a favourite sentiment ; and 
however I might be disposed to overlook 
such a breach of politeness and good breed- 
ing in my friend Mannous, at the moment of 
sudden confusing innovations on his feelings, 
yet I have a thousand times been obliged to 
‘summon up all my philosophy of forbear- 
ance, not to discover my disgust at the re- 
peated interruptions I have met with, when 
conversing in circles of boasted refinement, 
and to persons of professed good breeding. 
Nothing, I say, is more vexing—yet it may 
be met with among those who make pre- 
tensions to refined politeness. On no other 
occasion, however, would Mannous have 
been guilty of such rudeness—Peggy ¢0 
tered at that moment—at that moment he 
met her eyes—that moment he took his 





little finger from his mouth, and laid his 
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fore finger across his forehead—at that mo- 
ment Haunce twanged his fiddle-string—at 
that moment I had reached an interesting 
part of ethical animadversions—at that 
moment—it was a busy moment—at that 


moment Mannous sprang froin his seat, and | 


fetching himself about to an oblique front, 
so as to command a view of me and the 
full length of the long-room at the same 
time, he exclaimed with a degree of cheer- 
ful impatience, “ Go to !—every thing in its 
proper place—I am tired of your dry dish 
of sentiment” —Haunce drew the bow of his 
fiddle across the strings —* there is benevo- 
lence in music,” said Mannous, with much 


lighted tz, and consequently took more 
pains to effect the happiness of his fellow 
creatures. Music gave a pathos to his feel- 
ings—the smiles of friendly innocence gave 
enthusiasm, and the cheerfulness of the 
rustic assemblage, which he knew was the 
| honest indication of the uncontaminated 
heart, inspired the warm exclamation, J 
\likes a bit of hop !—Fiddle, that’s your 
sort! Shake not your heads, ye scrupu- 
_lous—Mannous was no infidel; he was of 
the true faith ; but the lively sympathy of 
‘his heart was forward to participate in pre- 
“sent scenes. I have seen the varieties of 
| life, and like the bee, have sipped from va- 





emphasis—Peggy smiled, at the same time | 
throwing her eye over her left shoulder, | 
directly across the fiddler’s nose, full upon | 
Mannous’ face—“ there is benevolence in 
the cheerful look of a lovely girl,” cried Man- 


tious flowers their various sweets, and truly 
there is a zest in the heart-felt and undis- 
_guised cheerfulness of nature’s rural scenes, 
that the polish of art excludes, and the 
restraint of pride feels not. Pity not their 


| differ in habits of comparative industry 
'| and hardihood, between the sentiments 
of the heart, and the range of intellect 
| which characterise both, there is little dis- 
|parity. The hunter of ancient Scandina- 
via, and the native of the Eastern Archi- 
| pelago, have similar conceptions of Deity; 
| the same social and domestic feelings and 
/habits, and the same implacable enmities. 
| In perusing the moral history of mankind, 
junder the same circumstances, we have 
| always been struck with innumerable proofs, 
| that man is the same being. 
| Savages, every where, are hospitable, 
confiding, and generous; faithful to their 
superiors and to their friends; inexorable 
to their foes, careless of life, unjust to the 
female character, superstitious through fear, 
| and patient in suffering. 
| The right of retaliation is universally 





; 
| 


; 
i 
! 





. ' * 
nous, somewhat enthusiastically. Haumce| ignorance, for they know care! If the | agreed upon among them; and cherished 
touched off the turn of an air by way of} flower “ wastes its sweetness on the desert | revenge is their dearest pleasure and highest 


trying his instrument—* music has power | 
to charm”—Mannous sprang upon the | 
floor—I likes a bit of hop! exclaimed Man- | 
nous, catching Peggy by the waist, and’) 


air,” its obscurity screens it alike from the 
burning sun and the blighting storm. I 
have been less amused—lI have less enjoyed 
myself, than when I sat gazing on the rus- 


| honour. The mountains of India, the high- 
} lands of Scotland, and the wilds of North- 
| America, alike furnish proofs of this.— 
| But among all these, the acknowledgment 


joining the dance. Now I would candidly tic circle, as they, hand in band, were! of weakness, the concession of inferiority, 
advise the fastidious proud to lay down the | dancing round the long-room of Derick |\the pleading for clemency, as they are 


paper—they whose palates are vitiated by 
the high seasonings of pride and formality, | 
cannot perhaps relish a dish that has tio- 
thing to recommend it but nature’s simple | 


savory. And ye rigidly good,whose religion | 


consists in the grave protraction of the face, | 
and a heavy round of formal worship— 
who go past the true objects of charity and | 
benevolence, and carry your offerings with | 
your prayers, to an impersonal God—who | 
reprehend the cheerfulness of generosity— | 
the reciprocity of nature’s warm glow of 
benevolence, and the enthusiastic rhapsody | 
of genius, as the emanations of damning 
vice—I say unto you, read no further!— 
Mannous was not of your faith; he loved 
the innocent gayety of a heart which was 
blest in blessing others; he believed that, 
while prayer was the spiritual vestibule of 
communication between God and man,love, 
truth, honesty, charity, and benevolence, 
could only be exercised toward God, by 
exercising them upon his creatures, with a 
pure regard to their abstract qualities. I 
have said that the highest grade of disin- 
terested benevolence, was, of all things in 
life, least understood. Few men were less 
understood than Mannous—he was eccen- 
tric, inasmuch as he became singular by 


Housenclaver’s inn, and singing 


« Come Philander let's be marching, 
Every one for his true-love searching ; 
Choose your sweet-heart now or never, 
See that you don't choose any other. 
Love farewell, 
Darling farewell, 
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SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS. 


« Here human nature wears its rudest form.” 


There is no theory of the human mind 
| more fallacious, than that presumptive one, 
‘that man is in any great measure the crea- 
‘ture of climate; this circumstance, doubt- 
less has its influence upon his moral frame ; 
_ but in truth, it is arts and knowledge which 
form his character. In a certain state of 
‘ignorance, men of all countries, of the 
mildest or severest temperature on earth, 
have a common character. The savage of 
the torrid zone is a more indolent and care- 
less being than the wild man of the north ; 
because the necessities of the former are 
supplied by provident nature; while the 
life of the latter can alone be sustained 








possessing a disposition which more de- 





by enterprise and effort. But though they 





And we're all for marching—love farewell.” | 


| considered the lowest degradation of fallen 
| man, are sufficiént, in many cases, to ap- 
| pease @ spirit which satishes and elevatcs 
itself, upon the disgrace and destruction of 
a foe. 

The manner in which the passion of 
revenge expresses itsel{—in which it extin- 
guishes the higher and more refined feel- 
ings, is, we think, exhibited in an inter- 
esting manner, by the following facts from 
some anecdotes illustrative of the High- 
landers of Scotland. 


“ William Mac Intosh, a leader, if not the chief, 
of that ancient clan, upon some quarrel with the 
Gordons, burnt the castle of Auchindown, be- 
longing to this powerful family ; and was, in the 
feud which followed, reduced to such extremities 
by the persevering vengeance of the Earl of 
Huntley, that he was at length compelled to sur- 
render himself at discretion. He came to the 
castle of Strathbogie, choosing his time wheu 
the Earl was absent, and yielded himself up to 
the Countess. She informed him that Huntley 
had sworn never to forgive him the offence he 
had committed, until he should see his head upon, 
the block” The humbled chieftain kneeled down 
and laid his head upon the kitchen dresser, where 
the oxen were cut up for the baron’s feast. No 
sooner had he made. this humiliation, than the 
cook, who stood behind him with his cleaver 
uplifted, at a sign from the inexorable Countess, 
severed Mac Igtosh’s head. from his body at a 
stroke. 
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“So deep was this thirst of vengeance im- 
pressed on the minds of the Highlanders, that 
when a clergyman informed a dying ebief of the 
unlawfalness of the sentiment, urged the neces- 
sity of his forgiving an inveterate enemy, and 
‘quoted the scriptural expression, ‘ Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord,’ the acquiescing penitent 
said, with a deep sigh: ‘To be sure, it is too 
sweet a morsel for a mortal,’ Then added, 
‘ Well, I forgive him; but the deil.take you, 
Donald, (turning to his son) if you forgive him.’ 

*“ Another extraordinary instance occurred in 
Aberdeenshire. In the sixteenth century, Muat 
of Abergeldie, then a powerful baron, made an 
agreement to meet with Cameron of Brux, with 
whom he was at feud, each being attended with 
twelve horse only. But Muat, treacherously tak- 
ing advantage of the literal meaning of the words, 
came with two riders on each horse They met 
at a hill near the river Don ; and 
in the unequal conflict which ensued, Brux fell, 
with most of his friends. The estate descended 
to an only daughter, Katherine ; whose hand the 
widowed Lady Brux, with a spirit well suited to 
the times, offered as a reward to any one who 
would avenge her husband’s death. Robert 
Forbes, a younger son of the chief of that 
family, undertook the adventure ; and having 


ehallenged Muat to single combat, fought with, 


and slew him at a place called Badenyon, near 
the head of Glenbucket. A stone called Clach- 
muat (i. ¢. Muat’s stone) still marks the place of 
combat. When the victor presented himself to 
claim the reward of his valour, and to deprecate 


any delay of his happiness, Brux at once 
cut short all 7 C 
Cameron should go to Robert Forbes's bed while 
Muat’s blood was yet reeking upon his gully,’ (i. e. 
knife.) The victor expressed no disapprobation 
of this arrangement, nor did the maiden scruples 
of the bride impede her filial obedience. 

« One more example of that insatiable thirst for 
revenge, which attended northern feuds. One 
of the Leslies, a strong and active young man, 
chanced to be in company with a number of the 
elan of Leith, the feudal enemies of his own. 
The place where they met being the hall of a 
powerful andite ‘neighbour, Leslie was, like 
Shak alt in a similar situation, com- 
pelled toendure their presence. Still he held the 
opinion of the angry Capulet, even in the midst 
of the entertainment, 


‘ Now by the stock and honour of my kin, 
_ To strike him dead I hold it not asin.’ 


“ Accordingly, when they stood up to dance, 
and he found himself compelled to touch the hands 
and approach the persons of his detested enemies, 
the deadly fend broke forth. He unsheathed his 
daggeras he went down the dance—struck on the 
rightand left—laid some dead, and many wound- 
ed on the floor—threw up the window, leaped 
into the castle-court, and escaped in the general 
confusion. Such were the unsettled principles 
of the time, that the perfidy of the action was 


men, who united themselves to defend what he ||. 


had done ; and the fact is commemorated in the 
_ well-known tune of triumph, called Lesley among 
the Leiihs.” 





—- = 











that ‘Kate || Dy Visiting the haunts of penury and sick- 











—_——_— 


In what manner the traits of the savage 
man are changed to the sentiments and 
habits which characterise our condition, 
cannot be an uninteresting inquiry to any, 
who enjoy the blessings of civilization. 
On a future occasion we will endeavour to 
trace this delightful progress, with all its 
train of blessings, and lay it before our 
readers. 
———=[===[{=[KaY@_{={={={={={={={=_{x_{x[{=K[RNRaRananae==™*~== 
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THE TRIFLER, No. VIL. 


« 'Tis done! dread Winter spreads his latest 
glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o’er the conquered year.” 


This is the season for study and amuse- 
ment. No longer do we see our markets | 
stocked with the delicious productions of | 
summer. No longer can we gratify our, 
palates with the juicy grape and pear, seni 
red-cheeked cherry, the luscious rareripe, | 
and still more luscious mulberry ; all these 
luxurious gifts of nature are no more to be 
had till heaven shall again bless us with 
the return of another spring and summer. 
Let us then be grateful for what we have 
had, and evince our gratitude to the Giver, 








ness, by improving our minds, and by | 
moderately indulgiag in cheerfulness the | 
peculiar pleasures of winter. A grateful 
heart and cheerful countenance cannot but | 
be pleasing to Him who so kindly varies. 
the parts of the year in order to gratify his 

children’s strong desires for novelty and 

variety. How great! and yet how good ! 

How powerful! and yet how beneficent! 

Where is the heart that does not beat with 

the most thankful, delightful emotions? If 
there is one—how far, very far, is its 

owner from being in unison with virtue and 

piety! Every season has its peculiar plea- 
sures. In winter, the pure white snow, an 

emblem of the hearts of the virtuous fair, 
prepares the way for many a delightful ex- 
cursion. The evenings are long, so that 
the youth of both sexes may trip the mazy 
dance with cheerful hearts, as light as their 
feet. The cold pale moon, and the twink- 
ling stars, that glisten io their orbits, ap- 
pear, probably from the clearness of the 

atmosphere, to the greatest advantage— 


“ Proclaiming ever, as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.” 


May all our maidens, from generation to 
generation, maiatain reputations as pure 





without paying for it. 





es 
as the snowy carpet which nature has $0 
beautifully, so gracefully, laid down on the 
surface of the earth. May we all unite 
with Thomson in saying, in the sincerity 


of our hearts, 


“ Father of light and life! thou good Supreme ! 
Oh! teach me what is good! teach me Thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 

From every low pursuit; and feed my sout 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue 
pure ; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss! 
LLL SS 
ANECDOTES. 


“ No man,” said a wealthy but weak 
headed barrister, ‘“‘ should be admitted te 
the bar, who has not an independent land. 
ed property.” “ May I ask, Sir,” said 
Mr. Curran, “ how many, acres mak 
wiseatne?” 2.5 <i 


“ Would~you know this boy to be my 
son, from his resemblance to me ?” asked 
a gentleman. Mr. Curran answered, “ Yes, 


Sir; the maker’s name is stamped upon 
the blade.” 








_A gentleman, who had attended a po- 
litical dinner, at which there was much 
huzzaing, but a very scanty bill of fare, 
being asked what sort of entertainment he 
had, replied —* plenty of cheer, but no- 


|| thing to eat.” 





A French advocate named Martinoa, 
who had a very black complexion, had his 
portrait drawn by Lagoux, a painter of 
Angers, and left it at his house a long time 
Lagoux meeting 
him one day, said, “ Sir, if you don’t send 
for your picture, the landlord of the Black- 
amoor’s Head, has bespoken it for a sign.” 


A Cobbler’s end—A great crowd being 
gathered about a poor cobbler who had 
just died in the street, a man asked Alex- 
ander Stevens what he had seen? “ Only 
a cobbler’s end.” 





An ecclesiastical ambassador, having 
been to Rome to svlicit a cardinal’s hat, 
but in vain; on his return home he caught 
a violent cold. A wag said to him, “ we 
must not be surprised if his lordship has 4 
cold, since he has come from Rome with- 
out a hat.” 
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POETRY. 
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LAURA’S SOLILIQUY; 
OR, 


THE ABSENT LOVER. 
4 BALLAD. 


Ah! whither, whither hast thou flown ? 
Where does my charmer rove ? 
Why hast thou left me thus alone, 
To mourn thy absence, love ? 
In foreign climes no longer stay—~ 
From grief and sorrow’s sullen sway, 
Oh! set your Laura free ! 


Why fill my soul with sad despair ? 
Have I deceitful proved ? 
Or has some more successful fair, 
Your wayward bosom moved ? 
If not, my Edwin, cease to stray, 
From distant regions haste away, 
And prove your constancy. 


When first for me your heart confess’d, 
And own d love's sacred flame, 
Then glow’d with love sincere my breast, 
lown’d, I felt the same! 
Then haste my love—no more delay, 
From foreign regions haste away, 
And prove your love for me. 


Not less my passion, nor the power 

That claim’d my heart to you, 

In that aceurs’d, ill-fated hour, 

Thou badest me adieu ! . 
E’en now, though distant far away, 
With longiug wish, each live-long day 

My soul reverts to thee. 


Each moment absent from my love, 

- ¥Seems like a month’s long space ; 

_ The days like tedious seasons move 

», With slow and ling’ring pace. 
Then fly ye hours! no more delay ! 
Roll on with speed the gladsome day, 
That brings my love to me! 

AEGIDIUS; 


— 
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TO JULIA. 


Oh ! come, my sweet friend! forthe moments are 
flying, 
Nay, those which are past should have brought 
thee to me ; 
The cold breeze of evening is piteously sighing, 
And sad is my eye—for it rests not on thee. 


Oh! when thy lov’d presence illumines my dwell- 
ing, 

When the voice that I love sounds so sweet in 

_ my ear— 

My heart, which with sorrow was silently swell- 


I feel it is something, when lonely and weary, 
When all the gay flutter of youth's dream is 
past, 
To find there is one who can prize me most dear- 
ly-- 
One true artless bosom to rest on at last. 
Then come, for the moments are rapidly flying, 
And blest is their flight if they bring thee to 
me ; 
The cold breeze of evening is piteously sighing, 


And sad is my eye, for it rests not on thee. 
HARRIET. 
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A BRIDE, AND A WIFE. 


When first Belinda met my ravished sight, 
I gazed with fond and rapturous delight 
Upon the blooming fair ; 
No angel form could move with lovelier grace, 
And the sweet smile, that deck’d hersweeter face, 
Proclaim’d that heaven was there. 


Adown a neck, that curv’d with gentle swell, 
Her auburn hair in flowing tresses fell 
Upon her breast below ; 
Where every beauty that can charm the eye, 
Attract the sense, or prompt the lover's sigh, 
Rose full and fair as snow. 








Upon her cheeks a bright carnation glow’d, 
| And from her tongue, barmonious accents flow'd | 
| In soft enchanting strains. 
| From her brighteyes, transcendent lustre gleam'd, | 
And from ber countenance, incessant beam'd 
The bliss of Eden’s plains. 
Such was Belinda’s person ; but her mind 
Was far more bright, more polished, more refin’d, 
With kuowledge richly stor'd ; ’ 
|For every Science, known among the great, 
And every rt, in kingdom, or in state, 
This beauty had explor’d. 


From arctic regions to the torrid zone, 

Each ocean, lake, and stream, to her were known, | 
With all the finny race; _ 

Each Jandscape too, from India's spicy plains 

To western wilds, where surly winter reigns, 
Minutely she could trace. 


In agriculture, trade, affairs of state, 
In music, dancing, argument, debate, 
This maid was skill'd no less ; 
In every language that mankind can speak, 
English, or Latin, Hebrew, French, or Greek, 
Her thoughts she could express. 


In neainess, too, none could excel this maid, 
For on her dress, which modest taste display’d, 
No speck was to be seen. 
A shining parlour was her chief delight, 
Her sideboards shone with wax, her walls were 
white, 
Her hearth was always clean. 


One only wish now fired my ardent breast : 
I thought, to be with such an angel blest, 
Was happiness for life. ; 


Our honey moon was bliss—and since that day, 
Nine tedious, gloomy years have rolled away 
In discord, pain, and strife ; 

For though Belinda was with wealth supply’d, 
A virtuous, learned, sweet, good natur'd bride, 
She proved a Scotpine Wire. 


RACKET 


r 
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ON THE LATE FIRE AT SAVANNAH. 


“ Loosen your purse-strings—the Lord hath give» 
you enough, and to spare.” 


Fair city, which supremely shone, 
So lately, in all worldly good, 
Gay streets, enlivened by the throng 
Of busy men to commerce wed— 
Contented every face appear'd ; 
Friend greeted friend, that all was well , 
Of danger no one thought or feared, 
But soundly slept, nor dreamed of ill. 
Now from their slumbers all awoke ! 
Fire! fire ! was cried from street to street, 
The alarm was gen’ral, and the shock, 
The old and young alike beset. 
Wider and wider now the flame 
Its all-devouring anger spread ; 
Like Etna’s self the sky became, 
And seem'd a crater overhead. 
Dark murky eolumns rose on high, 
Immix'd with sparks of living fire, 
And spread a curtain ‘long tbe sky, 
Awloh bu grand, surcharged with ie. 
Pile after pile, with dreadful crash, 
In ruins fell whereon they stood, 
Whence issued, like the lightning’s flash, 
A flame as dreadful as the flood ; 
And like a besom, swept before 
Its mighty foree, reckless of harm, 
The mansions both of rich and poor, 
And fill’d the city with alarm. 
The banks, those hoards of glittering wealth. 
Partook alike the general wreck ; 
Nor walls of adamant had strength 
The dreadful storm of flame to check. 
Stranger, go view the dreadful scene ! 
And drop a sympathetic tear. 
Reflect what gay Savannah's been, 
And what ’twill now to thee appear ! 
View in thy mind tbe crowded streets, 
Fill'd with the busy hum of men; 
Where industry a welcome meets, 
And prosperous commerce loves to reign. 
How chang’d the scene! how sad the thought ' 
To-day acity rich and gay, 
To-morrow sees it brought to nought, 
And heaps on heaps in ruin lay. 
See husband, wife, and children dear, 
Who yesterday in comfort liv’d, 
Now houseless, naked, in despair, 
Of all those comforts now depriv’d, 
Hast thou @heart for other’s woes— 
Feel in thy purse, but shut thine eyes ; 
Keep from one band, what t’other does, 








ing, 
Ts calm, and my eye sheds no longer the tear. 








! vreath'd my love in supplicating sighs, 


With palpitating heart, and downcast eyes, 
And she became my wife. 


—=— 


*Twill be recorded in the skies. 
NEPTUNE. 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1820. 





A QUARTERLY PAYMENT 


Is now. due for the New Series of the Ladies’ 
Literary Cabinet ; and we seize the opportunity 
for expressing our thanks for the generosity and 
punctuality of our patrons. ~ 

Country Subscribers,(where we have no agents) 
are respectfully requested to be punctual in their 
- remittances, agreeably to the terms of this paper ; 
as every neglect of this notice will be considered 
a relinquishment of their subscription. They are, 
furthermore, requested to make their payments 
in such money as will not subject the publisher 
to an unreasonable discount. 

City Subscribers will still confer a favour on us 
by keeping in readiness, (as heretofore) the small 
pittance which is our due, against the call of our 
Collector, as the trouble of repeatedly calling 
egain would load so small a demand with an un- 

N.B. Subscribers to the Cabinet who do not 
intend to continue as such for another quarter, 
are expected to give us notice of the same, be- 
fore they receive the next number ; when (if they 
request it, and no arrearages are due,) their names 
will be erased from our books. But all wh 
receive the fourteenth number, will be 
as continuing for the next quarter. They are re- 
quested, however, to bear in mind, that a verbal 
. notice given to the carrier, of removing, or dis- 
continwing the paper, is not considered as official 
by any publisher in this city. . They will please, 
therefore, either to reduce such notice te writing, 
or call themselves at the office. 


oo 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many favours have been received, since our 
last which shall be duly at- 


tended to, according to their respective merits. 
A new song, adapted to a beautiful air, wi'l be 
published with the Music, in our next number. 


, Moran’sConcert—On Wednesday evening next, 
the lovers ‘of music may enjoy a rich treat at 
the City Hotel, where a Concert will be given by 
Mr. Moran. The-talents of this gentleman, as a 
musiciany are too well known to require our 
feeble eulogium ; but in addition to their display, 
will be exhibited, on this occasion, those of Mrs. 
Moran, Mr. A. Taylor, and Mr. P. H. Taylor. 
_ The selections are such as cannot fail of giving 
satisfaction. 


Fire —The paper mill owned by William H. 
Bush, four miles west of Batavia, was consumed | 
by fire. Loss estimated at between three and 
four thousand dollars. 


A new mode of lighting publidibuildings has 
been discovered in Scotland. At Dumfries, a 


Methodist chapel is beautifully and brilliantly 








lighted with gas, at a very trifling expense. ae 


appegatus cost only 4.16. 


om " 


PICKETS’ SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS. 


We again call the public attention to these ve- 
ry valuable addenda to the literature of the Uni- 
ted States. It is not asserting téo much to say, 
that the Messrs. Pickets have contributed largely 
to open the paths of education to our youth ; and 
that these gentlemen have performed this praise- 
worthy task much too unostentatiously for their 
own interest. We have examined these books in 
detail, and as far as competent to judge, deem 
them in an eminent degree calculated, if gene- 
rally adopted in schools, to produce uniformity, 
simplicity, dispatch and cheapness into our pro- 
cess of early instruction —Col. 


A gentleman who lately had an opportunity of 
seeing the king of England, describes him as sit- 
ting leaning with his elbows on a table, seemingly 
regardless of every thing—his hair and beard 
completely whitened, the latter extending down 
to his breast. 


Russia.—A letter from Petersburgh, dated 28th 
October, says—“ Our jeurnals recount several 
traits relating to the tour of the Emperor in North 
Finland. He has frequently in a boat, during a 
storm, traversed the great lakes that abound in 
that country. He has walked seven leagues a 

y through woods and morasses, where there 
was but one narrow path, and he has assisted 
with his own hand to construct a wooden bridge 
over a torrent. The town of Gayana, the ancient 
capitol of the Cayaniens, a people known in the 
ninth century “ had not been visited by a mon- 
arch since the time of Gustavus Adolphus, a 
Prince whose character bears a strong resem- 
blance to that of the Emperor Alexander.” 


~% — 


Haly.—M. Barigozzi, of Verona, has resolved 
a singular problem. He has discovered the art 
of restoring to cracked bells their original sound, 
without refounding. 


Price of a Biblein 1274.—In the year 1274, 
the price of a small Bible, neatly written, was 
301. of our money. A good Bible ay now be 
had for two or three shillings. It is said that the 
building of two arches of London bridge, cost 
only 251. which is 5/. less than a copy of the Bi- 
ble many years afterwards.. Of what incalcula- 
ble value is the art of printing? We see its bene- 
ficial effects more widely extended than ever, by 
means of Sunday Schools, Bible Societies, and 
Christian Missionaries —London Paper, 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 


The City Inspector reports the death of 61 per- 
sons, during the week, ending on Saturday, the 
29th ult. viz.14 men, 17 women, 16 boys, and 
14 girls—Of whom 15 were of or under the age of 
1 year ; 4 between 1 and 2 ; 6 between 2 and 5; 
2 between Sand 10; 2 between 10 and 20; 9 be- 
tween 20 and 30; 5 between 30 and 40; 4 be- 
tween 40 and 50; 3 between 50 and 60; 5 between 
60 and 70; 3 between 70and 80; and 3 between 
GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector. 


MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening, the 18th ult. by the Rey 
Dr. Romeyn, Epenetus Wheeler, merchant, to 
Miss Caroline Allison, daughter of Peter Allison. 
Esq. merchant, all this city. 

On Saturday evening, the 22d ult. by the Rey. 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Timothy J. Fowler, to Miss 
Sarah Jane Cunningham. 

On Tuesday evening, the 25th ult. by the Rey. 
Dr. Spring, Mr. James Neilson, of Brunswick, 
(N. J.) to Miss Dunlap, daughter of the late James 
Dunlap, of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. William 
Parkinson, Mr. Israel L. Rose, of this city, to Miss 
Susan M. Mather, of Stamford, (Con.) 

In Hempstead, (N. Y.) the Rev. William H. 
Heart, to Miss Lydia H. Moore. 


Whoever heard the like before ? 
She’s got two Hearts, and he’s got Moore. 


LLL ——_—_——_——_———_—_——_——_——— ee 
DIED, 


Suddenly, on Wednesday morning, the 12tk 
| ult. deeply regretted by all ber acquaintance, 
| Miss Catherine Schmitzer, aged 19 years. 
On Monday afternoon, the 24tb ult of a long 
,and painful illness, which she sustained with 
| Christian patience and resignation, Mrs. Ann 
Elizabeth Rackel, wife of the late Daniel Rackel, 
aged 64 years. 

Same evening, Mrs. Catherine Thomson, aged 
68 years, wife of Mr. Archibald Thomson. 

At Athens, on the 19th ult. in the 16th year of 
| her age, Louisa Frederica Dennis, only daughter 

of Mr. Jehoachim C. Dennis, of that place. 

| At Chilicothe, (Ohio) Mrs. Mary Playle, aged 
, 100 years. 
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